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THE ROMANCE OF THE BORROWED WORD 

I. 

The phenomena of language have been in the past one hun- 
dred years subjected to so searching an investigation at the 
hands of eminent German, English, and American scholars, and 
their philosophical, historical, and poetical significance has been 
so clearly emphasized, particularly in recent years, that the 
present article can lay slight claim to originality, but is frankly 
an attempt to set forth in popular form something of the prac- 
tical significance of philology and at the same time to emphasize 
its romantic fascination. 

Language is one of the great realities, which, though ever 
present and ever in use, seldom or never engage the thoughtful 
consideration of the average man. He regards the miracle of 
speech merely as a wise provision of nature for the expression 
and communication of thought — a very necessary but wholly 
mysterious phenomenon, somewhat as his early ancestors con- 
ceived earth and air, fire and water, life and death. 

And yet, because words are the signs of ideas, the study of 
the words of a language, the story of their origin and their 
changes of meaning, will reveal the history of the people who 
speak that language; nor do I here use the term history in the 
narrow sense of political history: Etymology penetrates the 
very core of a nation's past life, and beginning its narrative at a 
period far antedating recorded history, presents us with a vivid 
picture of the nation's entire civilization. 

I purpose in the present paper to consider certain phenomena 
connected with the foreign element in English. 

No language can be said to be perfectly pure; that is, to be 
made up of exclusively native elements; for just as no man may 
wholly live unto himself, so no nation may live in touch with its 
neighbors and preserve the perfect purity of its speech. The 
intercourse is bound to result in an interchange of words as well 
as of ideas. But in the case of some languages, notably Eng- 
lish, the influx of foreign material has been of such a character 
as largely to supplant the native element, and so enormous as to 
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lead many scholars to call our mother tongue a "composite lan- 
guage." To speak thus is, however, to overstate the case. A 
language is not classified according to its vocabulary, but by its 
grammatical structure; and judged by this criterion, English is 
a perfectly pure Teutonic language. In fact the native element 
even of our vocabulary is still so various and important that 
whole sentences and paragraphs may be composed without 
having recourse to a single foreign word. 

Thus passage after passage in the Bible can be cited in which 
every word is of the native element. Take this verse of Pro- 
verbs: "The words of a man's mouth are as deep waters, and 
the wellspring of wisdom as a flowing brook." Or this from 
St. Matthew: "Blessed are they which do hunger and thirst 
after righteousness; for they shall be filled." 

The same assertion can be made of our poetry whenever the 
poet desires to unite extreme simplicity of expression with 
intensity of feeling. Undoubtedly the effect of exquisite ten- 
derness in many of Tennyson's lyrics could not have been pro- 
duced had not the poet employed almost exclusively native in 
preference to borrowed words. All will recall that perfect love- 
song in the Princess: 

Ask me no more : the moon may draw the sea ; 
The cloud may stoop from heaven and take the shape, 
With fold to fold, of mountain or of cape ; 
But O too fond, when have I answered thee ? 
Ask me no more. 

In this poem, out of one hundred and twenty-six words, but 
nine are of foreign origin: mountain, cape, faded, fate, seaTd, 
vain, river, main, and touch ; and every one of these was bor- 
rowed at so early a date that it has long since ceased to be felt 
as foreign. 

The immortal little cradle-song from the same poem, a song 
known wherever the English tongue is spoken, is more than 
ninety per cent Saxon, and the almost equally well-known 
lines, "As thro' the land at eve we went," contain native words 
exclusively. 

The Saxon element, then, is still with us, and must be 
regarded as the bone and sinew of our speech. But while this 
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is true, it is also true that a language must have flesh and blood 
as well as bone and sinew; and a very large proportion of the 
flesh and blood of English is of foreign origin. The language 
of the press and the pulpit, of oratory, of literature and of 
science, even of daily life, is strongly impregnated with foreign 
words, mostly Latin. 

A test which I recently made of paragraphs chosen at random 
from some of our most celebrated prose writers and from 
current cultivated English, gave the following results: 

Addison, whose style Johnson so emphatically endorsed as a 
model of "elegance without ostentation," must likewise be hon- 
ored as our purest writer, his vocabulary showing only about 
seventeen per cent of foreign words. Robert Louis Stevenson, 
coming nearly two hundred years after Addison, can still, like 
him, draw from the well of English undefiled. In his charm- 
ing prose poem, the Inland Voyage, I find but twenty per cent 
of foreign terms. The master craftsman, De Quincey, achieves 
his magical effects by the use of an English seventy-seven per 
cent native. On the other hand, it is rather surprising to find 
that Gibbon, of whose stately Latin style we have heard so fre- 
quently, really employs a vocabulary much purer than that of 
Macaulay — twenty-eight per cent of foreign words as compared 
with the latter's thirty-three per cent. Macaulay's diction, one 
word out of every three of which is non-Teutonic, may be consid- 
ered as marking the extreme limit of good taste in the choice of 
words. To pass beyond this point is to offend our linguistic 
sense, to write unidiomatic English. Hence the English of 
Herbert Spencer, which is full of paragraphs showing thirty- 
eight per cent or more of foreignisms ; and the English of Johnson, 
which is sometimes forty per cent or even fifty per cent Latin, 
can be termed English only by courtesy. We can only shake 
our heads hopelessly over such linguistic monstrosities as John- 
son's definition of the word net-work, as something "reticulated 
or decussated with interstices between the intersections." 

Everyday English, the diction of the newspaper and of poli- 
tics, shows considerable fluctuation ; but the proportion of bor- 
rowed words is probably seldom less than twenty per cent, 
which I found in a recent speech of our strenuous Ex-President ; 
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nor more than thirty per cent, which was the maximum 
counted in several editorials of a leading Southern daily. 

It thus appears that even when written in its purest form 
present English commonly employs scarcely less than twenty 
per cent of foreign words, and a much greater proportion may 
be employed without prejudicing clearness of thought. 

The story of the introduction and domestication of these 
linguistic immigrants into our Anglo-Saxon idiom, the narra- 
tive of their more than Odyssean wanderings and strange ad- 
ventures, constitutes the Romance of the Borrowed Word. 

II. 

A general survey of our vocabulary reveals the fact that the 
foreign words occur in historical groups. This is only another 
way of saying that, scientifically interpreted, they reveal the 
history of the Anglo-Saxon race in its relation to other races. 
Truly a remarkable proposition. It means that historical writ- 
ings are not the only history. It means that ages before Gildas 
or the venerable Bede took up the pen to record the story of 
Briton and Saxon, another Brito-Saxon history had been silently 
and more faithfully recorded of facts unknown to either the 
British or the Saxon historian. Bede relates the oft-told tale of 
how the founders of the English race, Jutes, Angles, and 
Saxons migrated from the old Angleland on the southern shore 
of the German Ocean about the middle of the fifth century 
a. d. ; but street, wine, butter, pepper, church, devil, shrine, 
penny, pound, mint, inch, mile, can take us further back and tell 
us a more interesting story. These words, with a few others, 
constitute the oldest borrowings in the English language. 
Their forms are such that we know that they could not have 
entered the language later than a. d. 450; hence the etymolo- 
gist assigns them to the Continental Period of our tongue. 
Church and devil are Greek derivatives ; all the rest are Latin. 

How did the half-civilized German tribes — all innocent as 
they were of bookish lore — come by this classical terminology? 
The reply is, of course, by direct or indirect contact with the 
classical civilizations. 

It is an easy matter to explain the Latin words. The Rhine 
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marks the point of contact. On those historic banks the un- 
conquered German must have had almost daily commercial 
intercourse with the latinized Gaul or the Roman merchant; 
and in this connection it will doubtless be recalled that Caesar, 
writing as early as the first century b. c, tells us that 
"[Roman] merchants have frequent intercourse with them." 
In later years, when the Empire had extended and consolidated 
its sway, and by a wonderful system of paved roads had bound 
together all of its innumerable districts and provinces, how 
much more intimate must that connection have become! Our 
word street is from the Latin strata via, a paved way, and its 
presence in English and all the other Teutonic languages tes- 
tifies to the profound impression made upon our simple fore- 
fathers by the splendid military roads of the Empire. At first, 
however, the intercourse must have been purely commercial; 
for the borrowings wine, butter, pepper, cheese, silk, alum, 
pound, inch, mint, and shrine are all from the language of trade. 

Mint is the Old English word for coin, and is a corruption 
of Latin moneta, a coin, so called because in Rome the mint 
was established in the temple of Juno Moneta, "Juno the Ad- 
monisher. ' ' Very much later, was borrowed from the French 
our word money, likewise a corruption of moneta. 

Shrine has departed so widely from its original sense that it 
needs explanation. The Roman merchants evidently brought 
many of their commodities- packed in boxes; for the Latin 
scrinium, from which shrine is derived, means merely a box, 
being entirely without any religious signification. So, too, Old 
English serin at first is a box ; and it was not until centuries 
later, after the migration to Britain, that the powerful in- 
fluence of Christianity gradually narrowed the meaning to that 
of "a box containing sacred relics," or shrine, as we use the 
word in its strictest sense. 

Wine is the Latin vinum, and its presence in all the Ger- 
manic dialects teaches us that the culture of the vine was 
entirely unknown to our forefathers before their contact with 
the Latin race. Nor has wine-drinking ever become a race 
habit with the Teutonic nations in the degree to which prevails 
among the Latin nations. With the former, whether German, 
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Dane, or Englishman, "the cup o' kindness" has always been 
of malt rather than of the grape. Philologically, too, the word 
wine is important as proving conclusively that the sound of the 
Latin v was pure w in classical times ; so that Cassar unques- 
tionably said "weni, widi, wici," and not "veni, vidi, vici," as 
the spelling alone might seem to indicate. 

I need hardly remind the reader that two words of the list 
given above are non-commercial ; I mean of course church and 
devil. How did terms so intimately associated with Chris- 
tianity come to be borrowed by the English tribes centuries 
before their conversion? They cannot, like the others, have 
entered the language through the medium of Latin, for church, 
Old English cirice, is plainly from the Greek plural kuriaka, 
meaning "the Lord's House;" and devil presents linguistic 
difficulties unless we derive it from Greek diabolos. How did 
the heathen Angles and Saxons — blue-eyed worshippers of 
Odin and Thor on the shores of the far-away northern sea — 
come by Greek ecclesiastical terms? The answer to this ques- 
tion opens an obscure chapter in European history. In the 
fourth century a. d. a tribe of the Goths, a Teutonic people, 
who had by an imperial decree been permitted to settle in the 
Danubian province of the Eastern Roman Empire, were con- 
verted to Christianity by Bishop Ulfilas, himself a Goth. Now 
Ulfilas had been educated not at Rome, but in the Hellenic half 
of the Empire, and hence it was Greek and not Roman Chris- 
tianity that he instilled into his Goths. The result is that we 
find Greek and seldom Latin loan-words in the fragments of 
Gothic that have come down to us. Here is the answer to our 
question of the original source of church and devil: the Goths 
adopted them first from the Greek and passed them on to all the 
other Germanic tribes, one by one, until they reached the Jutes, 
Angles, and Saxons. But I must not fail to point out that the 
Goths, as adherents of the Greek Church, were firm believers 
in Arianism; hence historically neither our church nor even the 
devil himself can claim to be quite orthodox ! 

I said above that the intercourse of the German tribes along 
the Rhine with the Romans was at first purely a commercial one. 
We have evidence quite incontrovertible that in the closing 
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years of the Empire this intercourse had become much more 
intimate, that the Woden worshippers began to become ac- 
quainted with Christianity; not, indeed, with its inward and 
spiritual grace, for that was still centuries distant, but certainly 
with many of its outward and visible signs. Our knowledge of 
the development of sounds of the Romance languages enables 
us to know positively that about the beginning of the fifth 
century, and not later than a. d. 450, our English forefathers 
became well acquainted with and adopted into their language 
many ecclesiastical expressions current on the Gallic bank of 
the Rhine, — with bishop, priest, monk, cowl, minister, and even 
provost. To these must possibly be added the name of Christ, 
Old English crist, the mysterious God of the Christians. But 
I should state that philologists are not agreed on this last point. 

The middle of the fifth century saw the primitive English 
settled or settling in Celtic Britain. Three hundred years of 
Roman rule and Roman luxury had so effectually weakened the 
spirit of the Britons, that they proved no match for the vigorous 
and indomitable Germans, who, in the course of a struggle of a 
hundred and fifty years, became masters of all but the western 
and southwestern limits of the Island. The story of those dark 
days, of the death-grapple of Christian civilization and semi- 
barbarous paganism, has never been told by authentic history. 
Practically all is guesswork or legend. It has remained for 
English philology to throw at least some light on the English 
Conquest of Britain. 

The number of Celtic words adopted by the English at this 
time is extremely small, a fact which alone points to the exist- 
ence of a deadly hostility between these races ; an enmity so 
bitter that there could have been no such thing as pleasant or 
familiar social intercourse between them. It was war, stern 
and relentless, for a century and a half, until the original pos- 
sessors of the soil were either entirely expelled or enslaved. 
How eloquent in this connection is the old word Wealh, which 
signifies (1) Welshman, (2) foreigner, (3) slave! That last word 
tells the whole story : the implacable Saxon lives in the same 
land with the unfortunate Briton, a man infinitely more highly 
civilized than himself, and after a century and a half still brands 
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him a foreigner and a slave. The conquerer holds his beaten 
adversary in such fine scorn that he refuses to learn of him. 
He will none of his Roman culture, none of his Christian religion. 
Such terms as he does condescend to adopt are of the humblest 
character, such as the Saxon child might be supposed to gather 
from his British nurse, or learn from the British farm hand — 
words like cradle, mattock, hog, cart ; or features of scenery 
denoted by dun, a hill ; rocc, a cliff, Modern English rock. 

After the year 597, when Pope Gregory's monks began the 
wholesale conversion of the English, we find the Latin element 
in Old English increased by hundreds of new words, mostly 
ecclesiastical in sense. The majority of these are "learned," 
that is, taken directly from literary Latin; words like apostle, 
martyr, patriarch, pope, deacon, clerk, stole, tunic, and a host 
of others. These are to be distinguished from the "popular" 
loan-words, which are those obtained by direct contact with the 
spoken language. Naturally the popular class are more interest- 
ing than the learned, because of the linguistic and psycholog- 
ical changes they have experienced; whereas a word taken 
directly can scarcely be said to have a history. Let us take as 
an illustration martyr and lewd, both primarily ecclesiastical 
expressions, and both borrowed shortly after the Conversion. 
Martyr is "learned," taken without the change of a letter from 
the Latin, which in turn adopted it from the Greek martur, a 
witness, especially in the religious sense of "witness to the 
truth of one's religion;" and that is all. On the other hand, 
lewd, a purely popular word, has so completely transformed 
itself that only a specialist can recover its original form and 
sense. In Old English "a lewd man" meant any layman, any 
person not in holy orders, and was derived from Gallic Vulgar 
Latin lagwado, a corruption of Latin laicatus, itself an un- 
classical derivative of laicus, layman. Now in the' course of 
time lewd became dissociated from all connection with the 
Church, and assumed the sense of "belonging to the common 
people, "vulgar," from which the final step to its present in- 
vidious significance was easy. The biblical phrase "certain 
lewd fellow of the baser sort" represents the middle, and not 
the final stage in the degradation of this word. 
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III. 

The history of lewd is only an example of a phenomenon 
quite common in language: I mean sense-degeneration. Evil 
communications corrupt good manners in words as well as in 
men. Villain, caitiff, pirate, savage, bedlam, and many more 
were once either entirely harmless, or even respectable mem- 
bers of society. 

Villain, from Latin villanus, was once the farmhand attached 
to the villa, or farm of the Roman. 

Caitiff, which betrays its popular Romance origin so plainly 
by the dropping of the / between the vowels, is a legitimate off- 
spring of Latin captivus, and therefore at first meant only a 
prisoner or captive; then (from the viewpoint of his jailor or 
conqueror) "wretched captive," and finally "cowardly wretch" 
in general. 

Savage is Old French salvage, corrupted from Latin sil- 
vaticus, a man of the woods, a wild man. 

Pirate, a word which has been from ancient times associated 
with blood and horrors, is from the Greek word peirao, to 
attempt, and hence at first meant an enterprising man, a bold 
and hardy adventurer. It points us to those primitive ages 
when piracy was deemed by the Greeks an honorable calling. 

Bedlam is nothing more nor less than Bethlehem. In the 
Middle Ages a company of pious nuns founded the Order of St. 
Mary of Bethlehem. Later a sort of branch house was estab- 
lished at London under the same name. In connection with 
the nunnery was a hospice, or house of entertainment for visit- 
ing members of the Order. The hospice later opened its doors 
for the reception and care of lunatics, and St. Mary's of Bethle- 
hem became an insane asylum. Now when Henry V abolished 
the religious houses in England, the hospice of Bethlehem was 
allowed to continue its useful career as a madhouse, and soon, 
every religious association being removed from the name, 
people began to speak of any asylum for the insane as a "bethle- 
hem," or "bedlam," as they pronounced the word. The last 
step, which completed the degradation of the name of the birth- 
place of Christ, was taken when the word was delocalized 
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altogether and generalized to mean a hubbub of discordant 
voices. 

The history of this word is so significant, that even at the 
risk of appearing somewhat digressive I must quote the words 
of Professor Kittredge on this point: 

"It is interesting to observe that in the history of this word 
we have involved the founding of the Christian religion, the 
passing of the Holy Land into the control of the Saracens, the 
Crusades, which restored it to Christianity, the continued rela- 
tions between the Latin Orient and Western Europe, the whole 
theory and practice of monastic institutions and fraternities, 
with their labors in behalf of the poor and sick, the Reformation 
in general, and, in particular, the Reformation in England under 
Henry VIII, with its confusion of religious and secular motives. 
Incidentally, this involves the personal history of Henry VIII, 
and, in particular his quarrel with the Pope over the question 
of his divorce from Katharine of Aragon and his marriage to 
Anne Boleyn. In other words, the history of the single word 
bedlam cannot be completely understood without some knowl- 
edge of the history of Europe and Asia for more than fifteen 
hundred years. It would be hard to find a more striking in- 
stance of the absurdity of regarding the study of words as a 
narrow and trivial diversion of pedants. Words are the signs 
of thoughts and thoughts make history. ' ' * 

While words are subject to sense-degeneration, as I have 
tried to show, language likewise affords numerous examples of 
the opposite tendency, where the word has risen in dignity by 
becoming associated with conceptions of greater dignity than 
itself. Ambassador, constable, chamberlain, etiquette, and 
seneschal are all linguistic aristocrats whose pedigree reveals 
upon investigation the humblest origin. Like most other 
aristocrats, they owe their quarterings to the favors of royalty. 
They are all living witnesses to the majesty which doth hedge a 
king ; for it was in the service of the early kings of France that 
they acquired the honorable significance which still attaches to 
their names. 

l " Words and Their Ways in English Speech," p. 388. 
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Ambassador takes us back over a tortuous path by way of 
Italian and Low Latin to the classical ambactus of Caesar's 
Gallic War, a word itself borrowed by the Romans from the old 
Celtic tongue of Gaul. In both languages the sense is that of 
"servant." "Minister," the other diplomatic word, likewise 
goes back to the idea of "servant" in Latin. Only recently 
(1893) Ambassador has succeeded in shooting ahead of the rival 
term in American diplomacy. 

Marshal and seneschal were both borrowed by the French 
from Old High German, the language of the Frankish conquer- 
ors of Gaul. In Old German scalk meant a servant. Marshal 
is only "horse-servant" (or horse-boy), while seneschal is "old 
servant." 

Constable is the French corruption of Latin "comes stabuli," 
literally, companion or count of the stable, more intelligibly, the 
head groom; while in chamberlain we have the servant in 
charge of the royal bed-chamber. 

What centuries of unwritten history have gone into these 
words! What deeds of high emprise in the cause of His Most 
Christian Majesty must have been faithfully performed before 
the wretched Frankish scalk could become a Constable of 
France or a Marshal of the Empire ! What cunningly devised 
and successfully executed court intrigues, what years of unques- 
tioning service, what kicks and curses from petulant Royalty, 
what abject fawnings and loyal leg-makings, must have gone 
into the up-building of the smoother of beds and trimmer of 
candles into the proud and insolent Lord Chamberlain 1 

In the case of constable we have the remarkable instance of a 
word reaching a high pinnacle only to decline again to a posi- 
tion not far removed from its starting-point. Already in the 
eighteenth century constable had begun to be used in the sense 
of "petty officer of the Peace;" but it has remained for the 
State of South Carolina to complete the degradation of the once 
high and potent officer of state by making him the confiscator 
of beer kegs and whiskey bottles. 

I conclude this discussion of sense elevation and depression 
with the interesting word etiquette. Here we have another 
witness to the Frankish conquest of Gaul ; for the Old French 
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estiquet, the prototype of "etiquette," is really from the 
German word stecken, English stick, and meant at first, as the 
venerable Cotgrave informs us in his Glossary, "a little note, 
such as is stuck up on the gate of a court. ' ' In other words a 
sort of ticket — an English word which is likewise from the same 
Old French expression. But it is the last word of Cotgrave's 
definition which is the key to the puzzle. The little note stuck 
up on the gatepost of the King's palace was really frequently a 
poster or bulletin announcing court functions to the public. 
"According to the etiquette," then, must have the phrase to 
designate the proper degree of ceremony to be observed on such 
occasions; from which the abstract use of etiquette for "due 
ceremony in general" naturally followed. 

IV. 

We return now, after this somewhat wide digression, to the 
next step in the historical development of our English vocabu- 
lary. All of us have read of the Danish invasions of England 
during the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries. King 
Alfred himself has left in the English Chronicle an imperish- 
able record of his struggle to save Anglo-Saxon civilization 
from being overwhelmed by the flood of Scandinavian barba- 
rism. But the wise monarch's last and successful resort to con- 
vert the wild sea-rovers into law-abiding English citizens by 
assigning the eastern and northern half of his empire to them 
was destined to have far-reaching effects upon the English 
tongue. True, the Danes in time abandoned their Norse 
speech and adopted English ; but Old Norse was a language 
closely akin to our mother-tongue, and while this kinship un- 
doubtedly facilitated the exchange of languages, the process was 
not completed without a generous infusion of Norse words and 
constructions into the native English. 

Prior to the Norman Conquest very few Scandinavian words 
made their way into English; but the Battle of Hastings, by 
substituting foreign rule for the autonomy of the Saxon state, 
likewise destroyed the supremacy of the West Saxon dialect as 
the literary language of old England. From the beginning of 
the twelfth century to the death of Chaucer in 1400, the dia- 
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lects flourished absolutely without restraint. Written English 
was always Dialect English. Every child of the pen wrote, as 
he spoke,- the native speech of his shire. Now, of the four 
chief dialects of this period, two, the Northern and the East 
Midland, were spoken in the northern and eastern portions of 
England, the very sections of the old West Saxon kingdom 
given over by Alfred to the Danish invaders. Furthermore, 
the East Midland dialect, being conveniently placed between 
the extremes of Northern and Southern, and therefore better 
adapted than any of the others to act as intermediary between 
the men of the North and the men of the South, was likewise 
the dialect of London — the common meeting-ground of all 
Englishmen ; and London English was destined to become and 
to remain Standard English. It was thus that scores of Danish 
words, words that King Alfred or Bishop Wulfstan would have 
stamped as abhorrent barbarisms, found their way into general 
currency, and are now felt to be as homely, as vivid, as thor- 
oughly idiomatic as the speech of Alfred. Take, for instance, 
such simple conceptions as hit, leg, log, low, same, take, thrall, 
want, call, scream, screech, fellow ; or the whole sk- class; i. e. 
words recognized as Scandinavian by having these letters where 
Old English has sh-, words like skia, skin, skirt, skull, skulk, 
sky, and whisk. Even husband, a word which is commonly 
regarded as native, and explained as "the bond or band of the 
house, ' ' is now known to be merely an English corruption of 
Old Norse husbuandi, house-dweller. Who, again, would sup- 
pose that the name of the sacred symbol of the Christian 
religion — the word cross — could have been introduced into 
English by the heathen Dane ? Yet such was the case. Here 
is a word with a curious history. The Danes of the viking age 
were notorious for their predatory descents upon Ireland, a 
country, which, even at that remote period, had long been 
christianized. Doubtless it was the sight of the cross borne 
aloft by their Christian foemen on many a bloody field, that 
caused the Irish word cros to stick in their heathen memories 
so tenaciously. At all events, the pagan Norsemen brought the 
Christian cross to England; and eventually the new word 
pushed out the native "holy rood" altogether. Of course, the 
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ultimate source of cross is Latin crux, the Irish getting the 
word from St. Patrick or his successors. 

A favorite rough test for establishing the source of a given 
word in Present English is to say that if a child of three or four 
years, or an entirely uneducated peasant, can understand it 
without explanation, the word is probably native. Thus, in 
the sentence just written, our child or peasant would find no 
difficulty with a, rough, the, of, given, say, that, child, and 
understand ; but favorite, test, establish, original, source, vo- 
cabulary, uneducated, and explanation, would be a foreign tongue 
to him. But apply this test to the Danish element, and it fails 
signally. The failure proceeds from the fact that, first of all, 
these borrowings are as purely Teutonic as is native English, and 
secondly, that they are not literary or learned terms, but every- 
day expressions acquired by the English peasantry from their 
Danish neighbors. This wonderfully intimate relation between 
the Danish and the native elements makes this group of 
borrowings occupy a position entirely unique in our vocabulary. 
Other languages have enriched our tongue with expressions that 
have, in many instances, become as perfectly familiar to the 
child of three years or the simple peasant as these old Danish 
words; but Danish alone has succeeded in disturbing the gram- 
matical unity of English; Danish alone has succeeded in forc- 
ing a foreign form upon an English word, or an English word 
to assume a foreign meaning. The Danish influence upon our 
Grammar is seen in the pronoun, of which the plural forms, 
they, their, and them, are all modifications of the Norse pronouns 
their and theim, and cannot, of course, be explained from the 
Old English corresponding case-forms hie, heora, and him. 
Further, several words beginning with g, like get and give, 
which in Old England were pronounced "yet" and "yive," 
etc., have in Modern English assumed the hard g through the 
influence of Old Norse geta and giva. Old English sweostor or 
swystor, which should have become in Modern English swister, 
has taken the form sister, influenced by Norse syster. Old Eng- 
lish eorl, Modern earl, was at first merely any man of noble 
rank. The corresponding term in Old Norse was jarl. But in 
the Danish body politic the jarl was a noble of the highest 
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rank, a sort of viceroy. Hence when Cnut, the Danish king of 
England, divided the land into four great provinces and set a 
jarl to rule over each, the English designated the new potentate 
by their similar cognate word eorl, which by this means 
acquired new dignity and power. 

V. 

We shall now discuss that event which, more than all other 
causes combined, has helped to saturate our mother-tongue with 
words of foreign origin ; I mean the Norman Conquest. 

Volumes have been written on the linguistic changes wrought 
in English by the result of the Battle of Hastings ; hence only 
the salient points can be stressed in the limits of this article. 
These I shall endeavor to present as briefly as possible. 

In 1066, when the fortune of war gave Duke William the 
fair realm of England, English speech contained probably not 
above 600 words of foreign origin. But before the close of the 
century the French-speaking Norman everywhere ruled the 
land, dispossessing Saxon thane and Saxon franklin of many a 
fair estate, surrounding himself with Norman vassals, clinging 
proudly to his French tongue and French customs, despising 
those of the conquered race as boorish and uncivil. On the 
other hand was the Saxon, comprising the vast majority of the 
population. He, too, clung with genuine English conservatism 
to his English tongue and English customs. Naturally, while 
the two races stood thus related there could be no very notice- 
able influence of Norman speech upon English speech, or vice 
versa. Each pursued the even tenor of its way, apparently 
ignoring the presence of its rival, Norman spoken in the Court 
and the castle, English in the hall and the field. For a century 
and a half after Hastings, the monuments of Middle English 
that have come down to us show hardly more than one hundred 
Norman-French words. 

But as the feeling of hostility wore itself out, and Norman 
king and baron learned the value of the strong arm of the Eng- 
lish soldier, whether in civil strife or foreign war, a kindlier 
spirit made itself felt between the two races. We hear of Nor- 
man kings calling themselves Englishmen, of English armies 
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fighting the battles of absent Norman kings. When this amal- 
gamation commenced to take place, French words began to make 
their way into English in constantly increasing numbers; at 
first from the Norman dialect exclusively, but later, as Central 
French, the French of Paris, became fashionable at Court, and 
the rich stores of Central French literature became accessible 
to English poets, Norman French died out, and the new-comers 
were taken from the Parisian dialect. It will be recalled that 
Chaucer, who wrote at the very time when the tide was turning 
in favor of the latter, says apologetically of his charming 

prioress : 

And Frenssh she spak ful faire and fetisly 
After the scole of Stratford-atte-Bowe, 
For Frenssh of Parys was to hire unknowe. 

That is, she understood the Anglo-French as taught in the 
nunnery of Stratford, but of the newly risen fashionable 
Parisian she knew nothing. 

When we examine the character of the hundreds of Norman 
words which thus became part and parcel of our English 
idiom, we observe — as has been frequently pointed out — that 
they constitute largely the language of courtesy and of high 
life, of military affairs, of the Church, of law and diplomacy, 
and even of cookery; such words as chivalry, courtesy, duke, 
baron, count, war, peace, siege, danger, dart, lance, chaplain, 
chalice, abbey, jury, chattel, acquit, damage, dinner, supper, boil, 
broil, beef, pork, mutton — and a host of other words now 
equally indispensable in the daily speech of every person of 
reasonable culture. When we ask for an explanation of this 
phenomenon, we are commonly told that the English were 
forced to borrow such expressions because they were far inferior 
to the Normans in general culture and refinement. Now while 
it is true that the English people seem to have been at the time 
of the Conquest in a state of melancholy decadence which 
rendered them inferior to the victors in the respects mentioned, 
yet the language they spoke was still the language of the great 
Alfred, of Dunstan, of jElfric, and must have preserved in its 
vocabulary the memories of a culture no whit inferior (except 
solely in the matter of chivalry) to that of the Norman. Less 
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than a century before the Conquest, the Englishman could boast 
a general culture, a skill in manufactures and the fine arts, a 
wide learning, a splendid literature in both prose and poetry, a 
zeal in advancing the cause of Christianity, that made him 
famous throughout Europe; and all these advantages he had 
possessed when the Norman was yet a pagan and a barbarian. 

No, the adoption of this phraseology of high life was more 
probably the very natural and inevitable outcome of the political 
relation of Norman to Saxon. The Normans were the ruling 
class ; they occupied every office of any importance in Church 
and State; they led the armies to battle, and conducted nego- 
tiations for peace; they presided over the courts. In short 
they comprised "society" in its narrowest sense, and it was 
therefore quite unavoidable that Norman words of the character 
referred to should have been adopted, before English finally, 
in the fourteenth century, came forth victorious from the 
struggle. The poets, too, must have played their part, for the 
English poetry of the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centuries consists largely of translations or paraphrases of 
Anglo-French or Central French epics, and abounds with mis- 
cellaneous French borrowings taken from the originals. 

Thus the most vital result of the Conquest, so far as it relates 
to language, was that it threatened to substitute a habit of 
indiscriminate word-borrowing in the place of the old Teutonic 
fashion of forming the new word by compounding elements 
already present in the language. This undoubtedly represents 
a great loss in clearness; for the compound, composed of native 
elements, is self-explanatory, whereas the imported word is a 
riddle to the uninitiated, a continual stumbling-block to the 
Malaprops of every generation. Even the foreign terms of the 
language of exaggeration have lost much of their pristine force 
by being transferred to English. We never realize, as the 
Romans did that execrable is "utterly accursed," that astonish 
is "to strike with thunder," that surprise once meant "to seize 
upon by sudden assault;" nor does the schoolgirl quite realize, 
when she speaks of "that horrid man," that she has termed 
him a monster so terrifying as to make her hair rise ! Happily 
for the usefulness of English as a practical language, this 
13 
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unlucky habit was checked by conflicting with our "Sprachge- 
fiihl," our sense of idiom; and we still preserve quite vigor- 
ously the power of compounding. Side by side with au- 
tonomous and dignity, we have self-governing and worthiness ; 
phonograph and automobile are paralleled by railroad and 
steamboat. 

But whether we regard the borrowing habit as a loss or a 
gain, it was the most important legacy of speech left us by the 
Conquest. In the course of eight hundred years it has made 
our English stock of words the most complex, the most 
heterogeneous, of the vocabularies of the world. It has filled 
our huge dictionaries to bursting with tens of thousands of 
"English" words which no one Englishman ever heard of, 
gleaned from every corner of the globe and from every language 
alive or dead. Let us be fervently thankful that no speaker of 
the King's English is ever expected to become acquainted with 
more than a few thousand of them. 

VI. 

The space allotted me forbids further discussion of the his- 
torical development of the borrowed word. Of the Humanist 
movement and the great Revival of Learning, resulting in im- 
mense importations of learned Greek and Latin terms; of the 
Italian influence in the days of Wyatt and Surrey, and the later 
French influence in the Stuart reigns ; of the Spanish-American 
loan-words and words from other sources,— of all these I may 
not treat. I shall conclude with a short discussion of certain 
phenomena connected with the borrowings. 

First, Recurrence. — This is a name, which, for lack of a 
happier phrase, I have ventured to apply to a very fascinating 
department of language study. By Recurrence is meant the 
reborrowing of the foreign word in another form and with an 
altered significance at some later period of the language. 
Examples of recurrence are particularly abundant in the Latin 
element of English, because our language has been from its 
inception to the present day in close touch either with book- 
Latin or with folk-Latin, i. e., the popular Latin spoken in 
Italy, Gaul, and Spain. This two-fold contact has often 
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resulted in the borrowing of that same word twice or more fre- 
quently into our English speech ; first as a learned term, and 
again, or again and again, as a popular form ; or vice versa. A 
few examples by way of illustration. 

Who would suppose there was any connection between such 
widely different conceptions as circus and search ? Yet both 
are derived from the same Latin word circus, a circle, a circular 
place. Their present wide divergence arises from the fact that 
circus is taken without change from the literary Latin, while to 
arrive at search, we must make the long and historic journey 
through Middle English, Old French, and Low Latin back to 
the classical word. To understand the present meaning of 
search we must know that from circus the Romans made circare, 
"to go about in a circle;" later the sense became "to go about 
in search of something," hence "to search." Similarly were 
differentiated and developed such doublets as feat and fact, coy 
and quiet, surety and security, dainty and dignity, naive and 
native, of which pairs the first word in each case represents the 
folk-Latin or popular development, the second the classical or 
literary form. In leal, loyal, and legal, in cattle, chattel, and 
capital, — the former set from Latin lex, law, the latter from 
capitale, wealth, property, — we have examples of triplets, repre- 
senting respectively Norman French, Parisian French, and 
literary Latin. It will be noted that in examples of recurrence 
the popular form has in each case acquired in the course of its 
long career new meanings or shades of meaning, through which 
the primitive sense barely manages to peep; and that such 
words as leal and loyal have developed poetical and sentimental 
values totally foreign to the classical prototypes. 

Anglicizing. — To the Englishman of every age and clime 
whatever is foreign is odious. Applying this principle to lan- 
guage, he has always insisted on making the foreign term 
assume a familiar dress in order that it may seem English ex- 
ternally, however outlandish it may be internally. If from an 
inflected language, like Latin or Greek, the inflections are 
either dropped, as in lucid from lucidus, insist from insistere, 
etc., or else made familiar by substituting for the foreign end- 
ing the corresponding Anglo-French suffix — another striking 
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evidence of how completely English has made the Old French 
element its own. Thus Greek diaphanes and Latin perfidiosus 
become diaphanous, perfidious, where the ending -ous is only the 
Old French corruption of Latin -osus. On the same principle, 
that the more familiar is preferred to the less familiar, all our 
Greek proper names appear re-spelled as Latin and pronounced 
as English. Instead of Alkaios, Kuros, Oidipous, etc., we have 
Alcaeus, Cyrus, CEdipus. 

Sometimes the new word, misunderstood by the man of no 
classical training, would receive an English ending of the same 
force as the foreign, and thus a double inflection would result. 
Examples are the sixteenth century learned borrowings in -ate 
and -ite, words like expedite, extricate. Being formed from the 
Latin past participle they were all at first used as adjectives 
exclusively, as in Roger Ascham's phrase "the Englishman 
Italianate." The English ear, however, was not satisfied with 
participial adjectives in -ate or -ite, and soon -ed was added by 
way of reinforcement. But as soon as this was done, every- 
body felt that expedited, extricated, were English past par- 
ticiples from "to expedite," "to extricate," etc. Thus a host 
of new verbs was formed. 

The next step in anglicizing a word is to ignore the foreign 
accentuation by throwing the stress upon the first syllable, as in 
native English words. A constant and relentless war is waged 
by the native against the foreign accent, a struggle lasting for 
centuries. But in the end the result is ever the same: the 
English accentuation triumphs, and triumphs, too, despite the 
combined forces of education and conservatism. The entire 
group of French words entering English prior to the fifteenth 
century have lost their foreign accentuation. When Chaucer 
and his predecessors lived they said, tresur, licour, duchiss'e, 
etc. ; we have treasure, liquor, and duchess. One hundred 
years ago, balcony and Niagara were pronounced balcony and 
Niagara ; two hundred years ago envy was envy, as this couplet 
of Cowley's shows : 

True lovers oft by fortune are envy'd, 
But Providence engages on their side. 
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And all who recall Shakespeare's line about the "sweet aspect 
of princes" must have observed that the verse can not be 
properly scanned if we accent the first syllable of "aspect" as 
at present. But why multiply instances of what is going on in 
speech every day ? Do we not constantly hear some unlucky 
wight speak December, horizon, vagary, and numberless other 
equally unorthodox pronunciations ? Zealous instructor ! blame 
him not overmuch ; he is only a trifle in advance of his time ; 
he is merely speaking the speech of his grandchildren. 

Popular Etymology. — The throwing back of the accent is in 
most cases the final step in the Englishing process. But often 
the uneducated person is not satisfied with stopping here. He 
tries to make the foreigner altogether English by calling it by an 
English name. In this way were formed hundreds of so-called 
popular etymologies, — words like causeway, runagate, demijohn, 
the military phrase boots and saddles, the London place-name 
Charter House, and the boulevard Rotten Row. It need 
scarcely be said that the English words suggested by these 
popular transformations are not contained in the original 
expressions. 

Causeway is Old French causey, a highway, and is equivalent 
to the Modern French chaussee. 

Runagate was once renegado, "one who denies," particularly 
one who denies his faith, an apostate. The popular mind con- 
ceived the word as meaning "a runaway from a good cause," 
and so converted renegade into runagate, as though from run, 
and gate, an old dialect word meaning "way." 

The word demijohn is ultimately from the Persian town-name 
Demaghana, where, it is said, demijohns were first manufac- 
tured. The form demijohn is entirely senseless, as many 
popular etymologies are, and merely indicates the desperate 
lengths to which the vulgar mind will go in its attempt to make 
the foreign thing native. Even the "ignobile vulgus" seems 
to have found but small satisfaction in this work of its hands ; 
for has it not since produced and presented to the world the 
unapproachable masterpiece jimmyjohn ? 

Boots and saddles is the cavalryman's translation of the 
French military command "Boutez selles!" saddle the horses. 
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Charter House is a Middle English corruption of Old French 
Chartrous, i. e., the monastery of the Carthusian monks in 
London. 

Rotten Row is a Cockney rendering of Route du Roy, the 
King's Way. 

That folk etymologists are still at work in Present English 
scarcely requires demonstration. When the uneducated classes 
have to wrestle with such mysteries as Latin and Greek 
medical terms, the world-old tendency to familiarize them is 
immediately in evidence. The cultured man or woman may 
be afflicted with erysipelas, delirium tremens, bronchitis, or 
varicose veins; poor cuffy, however, or the English peasant, 
has, instead, hairy sipples, delicious beam-ends, brown crisis, or 
very coarse veins. English physicians have even had reported 
to them poor patients who were suffering from a porpoise, 
and a dissenter, — troubles that were finally diagnosed as a 
polypus and dysentery. 

The philosophy of popular etymology is that it reveals the 
workings of the folk-mind, and bears constant witness to the 
continued vitality of the Teutonic element in English. 

The philosophy of the whole article is that our English 
speech, has, without surrendering the distinctive hallmarks of 
its Teutonic origin, become the heir of all the ages. 

Finally, if in the course of these observations I have failed to 
bring home to every reader the historical significance of the 
borrowed word, then this article has failed to justify its title. 
For it is just the fact that words are fossil history, that word- 
study is only man-study, which envelops the study of words 
with a certain glamour of Romance. As Archbishop Trench 
wrote long ago, "Words are the amber in which a thousand 
precious thoughts have been embalmed and preserved. ' ' 

H. S. McGillivray. 
Converse College. 



